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Introducing the 





“Archives and State and Local History Section” 


The December number of the 
Librarian - Archivist, the official 
publication of the Archives and 
State and Local History Division 
of the Texas Library Association, 
contained an “open letter” from 
Mrs. Abby Moran, Division Chair- 
man and editor, which said in 
part: 


... This Open Letter announces 
the last issue of the Librarian- 
Archivist as such, though not 
its demise. It will continue 
as a section in Texas Librar- 
ves under the auspices of the 
Texas State Library, with our 
own Dorman Winfrey as ed- 
itor ... 


The first issue to contain the 
section ... will be that of 
January-February 1960, Vol- 
ume 22, No. 1. 


Whether you are a librarian, 
archivist, genealogist, teach- 
er, writer, or historian; 


whether you live in Texas or 
you may receive this 


not, 





publication (free) by merely 
sending in your name to 
(Texas Libraries) Texas 
State Library, Capitol Build. 
ing, Austin 11, Texas. 


We wish to publicly thank 

. the Texas Library and 
Historical Commission for 
this wonderful opportunity 
.. . Mr. Winfrey, State Ar- 
chivist, editor of the Junior 
Historian, and chairman- 
elect of our Divivsion, is ideal 
for this position. He pledges 
to carry on the policy and 
aims that were behind the 
launching of the Librarian- 
Archivist. 


The Texas Library and Histori- 
cal Commission is pleased to co- 
operate and wishes to thank Mrs. 
Moran for suggesting the ar- 
rangement which will give new 
significance to Texas Libraries. 
Plans are now being made to de- 
vote one of the 1960 numbers to 
the subject of Archives and State 
and Local History. 
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The Seal of Texas 
John Holmes Jenkins, III 


While Texas was a Spanish 
province, its seal and coat of arms 
were those of Spain—the royal 
arms of the Spanish kingdom. 
After Mexican independence was 
achieved and the Constitution of 
the Mexican republic was created 
in 1824, the legendary Aztec sym- 
bol of the eagle and cactus became 
the official arms. On the coat-of- 
arms the representation of the 
eagle on the cactus holding the 
serpent was encircled by wreaths 
of olive and oak. The State of 
Coahuila and Texas had a separate 
modification of the national arms 
—the eagle on a nopal was 
crowned with the cap of liberty 
within the figure of an ellipse.’ 

During the revolutionary period 
of 1836, the provisional govern- 
ment of Texas under Governor 
Henry Smith used a simple home- 
made seal. Although thought by 
many to be the imprint of a five- 
pointed star from one of the but- 
tons on Smith’s overcoat, Smith’s 
personal secretary, Charles B. 
Stewart, wrote in 1880 that the 
seal was a mother-of-pearl button 
that “had been in our family a 
long time, brought from England 
preserved by my father as a relic 
of an ancestor.”? The impression 
of this seal on documents in the 
Texas State Archives appears 
more like an eight-petaled daisy, 
approximately three-fourths of an 
inch in diamater in a pattern de- 
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scribed by Llerena B. Friend as 
“similar to those still in use on 
ladies’ pearl buttons.’* 

On March 12, 1836, a short time 
after the fall of the Alamo, the 
Convention at Washington-on-the- 
Brazos adopted the following reso- 
lution offered by George C. Chil- 
dress: “That a single star of five 
points, either of gold or silver be 
adopted as the peculiar emblem of 
this republic: & that every officer 
and soldier of the Army and mem- 
bers of this convention, and all 
friends of Texas, be requested to 
wear it on their hats or bosoms.””* 

After the Texas Republic was 
established, an act submitted to 
the First Congress was passed 
providing “That for the future the 
national seal of this republic shall 
consist of a single star, with the 
letters ‘Republic of Texas,’ circu- 
lar on said seal, which said seal 
shall also be circular.”> The same 
act provided for a national Texas 
flag, “the conformation of which 
shall be an azure ground, with a 
large golden star central.” Presi- 
dent Sam Houston signed the act 
into law on December 10, 1836, but 
evidently the seal was not made 
until some time later, for letters 
from the first envoys to the United 
States show them to have been 
embarrassed because their com- 
missions had no seals.° 

This seal, when finally obtained, 
had a varied career following its 
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Official use. Just prior to the War 
between the States, F. M. Trimble 
found the seal at his farm near 
LaGrange, in Fayette County, and 
used it as a handy tool to drive 
back tacks in boots and as a pecan 
cracker. Later it was presented 
a gift to Mrs. W. D. Ellis of Me- 
nard County, “who always had a 
high regard for historic things.” 
Finally, one hundred years after 
its origin, the seal won first prize 
as the most interesting historical 
exhibit at the Texas Centennial 
celebration. Reproductions of the 
seal are now used on the publica- 
tions of the Texas State Historical 
Association.’ 

During the first three years of 
the Republic, there was little sim- 
ilarity between the ensigns and 
seals used in Texas, and more fre- 
quently than not the flag flown by 
Texans would be merely an alter- 
ation of an old United States cr 
Mexican flaz. The approved seal 
during this period is found—by a 
cursory examination—on only two 
Republic documents out of over 
half a million on file at the Texas 
State Archives. 


On January 4, 1839, however, 
Oliver Jones of Austin County 
stated that, since the Mexican 
emergency had passed and Texas 
independence had been recognized, 
“the future prospects of Texas are 
of such flattering nature that the 
National Independence requires 
that her arms, seal and Standard 
assume also an independent char- 
acter, by a form which will not 
blend them with those of any other 
nation.’’* 

Subsequently, on January 25, 
1839, President Mirabeau B. La- 
mar approved Jones’ bill, which 
stated that “from and after the 
passage of this act, the national 
arms of the Republic of Texas, be 
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and the same is hereby declared to 
be, a white star of five points on 
an acure ground, encircled by an 
olive and live oak branches,” and 
that “the national great seal of 
this Republic shall, from and after 
the passage of this act, bear the 
arms of this nation . . . and the 
letters ‘Republic of Texas’.’” The 
star was emblematic of the Repub- 
lic, the clive branch of peace, and 
the live oak, indigenous to Texas, 
of strength and fertility. 

The new seal was drawn by P. 
Krag, an artist, who on January 
15, 1839, was paid eight dollars 
for his draft of the seal and ten 
dollars for drawing the new na- 
tional flag—the famous lone star 
banner that still flies over Texas,” 

When Texas became part of the 
United States, her state constitu- 
tion of 1845 provided for the same 
seal, substituting “The State of 
Texas.” In 1876 the present con- 
stitution was adopted, changing 
the custody of the seal from the 
governor to the secretary of state. 
Separate state departments now 
have their own seals."! 








1Dudley G. Wooten, Comprehensive 
History of Texas, 1885-1897, I, 699n. 

2Sub-Miscellaneous File, Texas State 
Archives. 

3W. P. Webb and H. Bailey Carroll 
(eds.), The Handbook of Texas, II, 585. 

+H. P. N. Gammel (comp.), The Laws 
of Texas, 1822-1897, I, 890. 

5[bid., 1132. 

6Handbook of Texas, II, 585. 

7H. Bailey Carroll, A Brief Account 
of the First Seal of the Republic of 
Texas, manuscript, Biographical and 
Historical Files, Texas State Archives. 

8Papers, Third Congress of the Re 
public of Texas, Texas State Archives, 
Fite No. 1109. 

°Gammel, Laws of Texas, II, 87-88. 

WoL, W. Kemp, “Official Flags of the 
Republic of Texas,” Southwestern His- 
torical Quarterly, LIX, p. 490. 

11FJandbook of Texas, II, 5&6. 
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The Peter Krag drawing of the National Seal and Standard, drawn to accompany 
the Act adopted by the Congress of the Republic of Texas on January 25, 1829. 
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Drawing by 
Col. M. H. Wilson 
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Description: 


The Austin Public Library has 
begun a survey of the nineteenth 
century architecture of Austin and 
Travis County. The work is cen- 
tered in the Austin-Travis County 


collection, and is known as the 
Bonham Project because of the 
generous support of Mrs. Dora 


Dieterich Bonham, a former resi- 
dent of Austin, now of San Angelo, 
who has subsidized the develop- 
ment and printing of photographs 
and slides. The photographing 
has been done largely by volun- 
teers who are interested in the 
project and its purpose. Resi- 
dences, commercial buildings, and 
public buildings are included. Col- 
lected in a single file folder for 
each structure are photographs, 
sketches, clippings, and as com- 
plete a record as possible of the 
materials, the style of the build- 
ings, the architect or builder, and 
former and present occupants. Any 
special historical significance is 
also noted. In addition, whenever 
possible, a colored slide of the 
monument is made and filed in a 
slide file. 


The central portion of the city 
and about one hundred of the more 
important residential structures 
have been studied first. Other 
parts of the city and county, and 
additional buildings are given at- 
tention whenever it is advisable 
and possible. It is the aim to ex- 
tend the project as fast as it can 
be done, under existing conditions. 


The project has aroused inter- 
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The Bonham Project of the Austin-Travis County 
Collection of the Austin Public Library 


Katherine Hart 


est, not only in those who are mak- 
ing the study, but in individuals 
and groups who hear of the work. 
Much information has been ob- 
tained from Austin citizens who 
are aware of the project. 


Those who feel strongly the ne- 
cessity to preserve the record of 
their city and its buildings have 
but two regrets: that the work 
was not begun ten or twenty years 
ago and that it cannot progress 
fast enough to avoid future losses. 
But whatever is gained will be in- 
valuable in years to come. 


(This introduction to the Bon- 
ham Project was written by Dr. 
Marian B. Davis, of the Uni- 
versity of Texas Art Depart- 
ment, who was one of the orig- 
inators of the project.) 

Method: 


House Index: 


Printed Cards (see example) 
are used to collect information on 
houses believed to be built before 
1900. These are filed by street 
address, following system of City 
Directory, in a drawer called House 
Index. 


Cross reference cards are made 
with names of builder, early own- 
er or occupant, sometimes the 
name of an organization (such as 
Austin Woman’s Club). These are 
filed in the card catalog of the 
historical collection and refer back 
to street addresses of House Index. 


Verification for information on 
House Index cards is obtained by 
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consultation of the 19th century 
City Directories and city maps, 
and from interviews with older 
citizens. 


House File: 


Manila folders for the more im- 
portant houses are filed by ad- 
dresses also. Folders contain 3x5 
black and white photographs, 
stored in transparent envelopes, 
copies of older photographs and 
other material of interest. As re- 
search progresses, a short history 
of the house and bibliography will 
be added. 


Area Plan: 


To insure more systematic cov- 
erage in all sections, the city was 
divided into numbered areas for 
the investigation and recording of 
old homes. Manila folders for each 
area are used to store photographs 
of houses that are not considered 
important enough for separate 
folders. Photographs of 19th cen- 
tury buildings are also filed in area 
folders at the present time. 


Slide Collection: 
All slides are stored in slide 


drawer with a card for each in 
Slide Index Drawer. Slides are 


numbered by accession, AH 25 or 
AB 26 (Austin houses or Austin 








buildings), etc. Slide collection 
includes not only colored slides of 
19th century houses and buildings, 
but copies of old street scenes, 
landmarks. The number of each 
slide is entered on the correspond- 
ing House Index card. Some slides 
have been made into slide series, 
with accompanying descriptive 
text, for circulation by the Films 
and Recordings department, but 
their cards are retained in the 
Slide Index drawer with notations 
of the Films and Recordings Slide 
series number. Where possible, 
slide series for circulation are 
made of duplicates. 


Results: 


For Austin Public Library, an 
accumulation of valuable material, 
graphic and historic, that might 
be otherwise lost. 

For the public, interest in local 
history, especially historic houses 
and buildings, stimulated by slide 
shows in schools and at civic clubs 
and women’s organizations — in- 
creased volunteer help as a result. 


Future Plans: 


Buildings, before 1900, to be 
added to both House Index and 
House File. 


Area Plan to be extended out- 
side city to county boundaries. 
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Address: 


Occupant (1958): 
Date of construction: 














Material and style: 
Library materials available: 
Slides Pictures Negatives 
Folder Other (explain) 
Use verso if needed 
Colonial Dames 
See 

House Index—San Gabriel. 2310 

A 


H 
5 San Gabriel. 2310 (view 1) 











Neill, Andrew 
See 


House Index—San Gabriel. 2310 
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The Spanish Archives of Laredo 





Jaime S. Platén 


The people of Texas are for- 
tunate to have available such 
a treasure of historical materi- 
als as are housed in the Archives 
Division of the Texas State Li- 
brary. Most readers, of course, 
are already aware of this. In the 
recent past, however, the Archives 
has acquired and filed another val- 
uable addition to its collection. 
This collection is known as the 
Spanish Archives of Laredo. For 
many years these documents have 
been lost to the student of history. 
The evidence of our Spanish heri- 
tage is so delicately mixed with 
our everyday lives that we some- 
times lose sight of the important 
role the governments of Spain and, 
especially, Mexico had in the devel- 
opment of Texas into the state it is 
today. The best manner in which 
to discover the impact a prior 
civilization had on the present one 
and which customs and institutions 
were carried over is through his- 
torical research. The best possible 
way to accomplish such research is 
to go to the actual records kept by 
those in power at the particular 
time under study. The Spanish 
system of record-keeping is ac- 
knowledged as one of the most 
complete in existence. Therefore 
we are particularly fortunate to 
have these records of Laredo avail- 
able at last. This group of rec- 
ords is similar in quantity and sub- 
ject matter to those other archives 
which have already been made 
available known as the Bexar Ar- 
chives and the Nacogdoches Ar- 
chives. 

Laredo is one of the few cities 
in the state which has archives 
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dating back to the time of Spanish 
control. These records are divided 
into two distinct periods. The 
Spanish period covers the years 
1755-1821 and the Mexican period 
covers the years 1821-1846. The 
original documents were discoy- 
ered and made available almost 
solely through the efforts of Mr. 
Seb. S. Wilcox who devoted a great 
deal of his time to this project 
until his death in May, 1959. The 
story of the discovery and prelim- 
inary work on these documents 
can be found in Mr. Wilcox’s 
article in the Southwestern His- 
torical Quarterly, Vol. 49, January, 
1946, No. 3, p. 341. There is also 
a brief and accurate summary at 
page 28 of Vol. 2 of the Handbook 
of Texas, published by the Texas 
State Historical Association. In 
September, 1934, a bundle of old 
Spanish documents was found in 
the basement of the Webb County 
courthouse. Although no accurate 
count has been made of the papers, 
it is estimated that there are some 
eight thousand documents in the 
collection. These old documents 
which had been buried under the 
debris of generations were cleaned 
and indexed by Mr. Wilcox with 
the aid of Father Florencio Andrés 
of San Agustin Church in Laredo. 
Later, a Works Progress Admin- 
istration project was set up for 
transcription of the archives. It is 
our understanding that in 1940 the 
Historical Records Survey took 
over the unit. Work was stopped 
soon after because of the war. 
These transcriptions were then 
placed in boxes and stored in 
the basement of the Webb County 
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courthouse. In August of 1958 
Mr. Witt B. Harwell, State Li- 
brarian, and Mr. James M. Day 
drove to Laredo at Mr. Wilcox’s 
suggestion and acquired the 
transcriptions for use at the Texas 
State Archives. It is these tran- 
scriptions which were started by 
the Works Progress Administra- 
tion, and taken up by the Histori- 
cal Records Survey that we now 
have at the Texas Archives. 

It was in October, 1958, that I 
became associated with the work 
of getting this material in order. 
Mr. Harwell and Mr. Day had 
brought the typescripts back in 
five filing crates filled with about 
15.000 loose pages in varying de- 
grees of disorder. Through cor- 
respondence with Mr. Wilcox we 
were able to put our copies in 
coronological order and this work 
has been completed. hTe copies 
on file here at the Archives com- 
prise only about half of the en- 
tire transcription. The complete 
transcription covers the years 
1755 through 1849 and _ our 
copies go only through 1830. The 
complete transcription was kept 
by Mr. Wilcox and he had them 
bound for his personal use. It is 
through the use of his completed 
copy as a guide that we hope to 
put the Archives’ material in the 
proper order. There remains a 
great deal of work to be done as 
there are many copies of the docu- 
ments missing from the material 
which we received from Laredo. 
There are many gaps to be filled 
and the material from 1830-1849 
has to be transcribed and put 
on file here. Even with such a 
task yet to be accomplished, we 
are proud that even an “as yet 
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incomplete” record of the official, 
municipal, church, and social af- 
fairs of Laredo, Texas, is now 
available. These documents reflect 
a true picture of the growth of a 
frontier town under Spain and 
Mexico. The incidents which make 
up the daily lives of any citizenry 
are factually recorded. They in- 
clude allotment of land to the set- 
tlers, boundary surveys, tax rendi- 
tions, the record of wills, the set- 
tlement of estates, the establish- 
ment of schools, the building of the 
church, civil and criminal litiga- 
tion, etc. One has only to read any 
portion of these records in order to 
have the historical panorama pre- 
sented of the early settlers’ strug- 
gle against Indians, nature, and 
each other in order to establish a 
a community and a state. 


As well as informing the readers 
of this recent acquisition we would 
also like to invite those interested 
to come to the Archives and make 
use of the information to be found. 
At the present time the material 
is all in Spanish, as are the orig- 
inals, and we have not had the 
opportunity to make a calender. 
Work of this nature is neces- 
sarily slow and very expensive. 
We hope, however, to find a way 
in which our copies and, later, the 
entire transcription can be com- 
pleted. We also hope that some 
day these archives will be trans- 
lated into English so that more 
people can use them. Until that 
time, though, we would like to 
urge you to come and make use 
of this material in its present 
form and to use the other mate- 
rials which make up the legends 
and facts of our history. 








Institute on Archival Administration 


Dorman H. Winfrey 


An Institute on Archival Ad- 
ministration will be held at the 
University of Texas in Austin 
from July 18 through August 12, 
1960. The institute will be di- 
rected by T. R. Schellenberg, As- 
sistant Archivist of the United 
States, assisted by Winnie Allen, 
Archivist, University of Texas Li- 
brary, and Dorman H. Winfrey, 
Archivist, Texas State Library. 
The institute will be held at the 
Eugene C. Barker Texas History 
Center. 


The purpose of the institute is 
to help qualify those who attend it 
to manage documentary materials 
properly. The institute will con- 
sist of (1) a series of lectures in 
the field of archival administra- 
tion, (2) a practical demonstration 
of the methods of arranging and 
describing manuscript collections, 
(3) individual training in descrip- 
tive techniques, and (4) a study of 
the principles and techniques fol- 
lowed in state archival and histori- 
cal institutions. 


The institute will provide both 
theoretical and practical training 
in all phases of work with dccu- 
mentary materials. It will relate 
to work with all kinds of docu- 
mentary materials: private and 
public papers, audio-visual records, 
and cartographic records. It will 
emphasize the practical aspects of 
training. Institute members as a 
group will be shown how to ar- 
range and describe a manuscript 
collection, and each member will 
be trained individually in prepar- 
ing a summary description and an 
inventory of 2 manuscript ccllec- 
tion. 
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The following is a schedule of 
lectures of the institute: 


1. Importance of Archival Work 
2. Archival Legislation 


3. Organization for Archival 
Work 

4. Nature of Documentary Ma- 
terials 


5. Relation of the Archival to 
the Library Profession 


6. Identifying and Establishing 
Record Units 


Development of Arrangement 
Principles 


~] 


8. Meaning of Arrangement 
Principles 


9. Arrangement of Private Pa- 
pers 

10. Archival Interests in Record 
Management 


11. Disposition and 


Techniques 


Principles 


12. Appraisal Standards 
13. Collection of Private Papers 


14. Transcription of Private Pa- 
pers 


15. Shelving, Packing, and Label- 
ing 
15. Descriptive Elements 


17. Description of Record Groups 
and Collections 


18. Description of Record Series 
19. Descripticn of Record Items 


20. Objective Description 
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. Description of Private Papers 


92. Arrangement and Description 
of Audio-Visual Records 


93. Arrangement and Description 
of Cartographic Records 


24. Microfilming 
25. Preservation Techniques 
26. Historical Editing 





27. Problems of Access 


28. Reference Service 


The enrollment will be limited to 
30 registrants, and the enrollment 
fee is $100. For further informa- 
tion write to Dr. Robert R. Doug- 
lass, Graduate School of Library 
Science, University of Texas, Aus- 
tin 12, Texas. 





The Union Catalog of Texiana 


Llerena 


The Union Catalog of Texiana 
was suggested in 1921 by Mr. E. 
W. Winkler, University of Texas 
Librarian, and was directed by a 
standing committee of the Texas 


Library Association under the 
chairmanship of Miss Dorothy 
Amann. 


The University of Texas Library 
was chosen to house the catalog, 
which was to consist of one card 
from each participant for each of 
its holdings in Texiana or in Texas 
periodicals and serials. The cards 
were kept in Mr. Winkler’s office 
until 1950, when the establishment 
of the Eugene C. Barker Texas 
History Center furnished catalog 
space. Since only author entries 
are included, the cards are filed 
alphabetically by author. Early 
imprints may be represented in 
only a few institutions; current 
and popular titles may be entered 
for each library. Local or regional 
entries will likely be found in one 
library only. One problem, never 
likely to be completely solved, is 
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Friend 


the determination of what consti- 
tutes Texiana. In general, the 
term seems to have been given a 
broad definition to include Texas 
subjects and Texas authors. 


Original co-operating  institu- 
tions included larger public librar- 
ies such as those at Dallas, Hous- 
ton, San Antonio, Waco, and Beau- 
mont. The Texas State Library 
was included as were the larger 
college libraries: Texas Techno- 
logical College, Southern Methodist 
University, Baylor University, 
Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Stephen F. Austin State 
College, and Texas Agricultural 
and Mechanical College. In June, 
1934, almost 6,500 cards had been 
contributed by fourteen institu- 
tions. Only about six libraries are 
continuing to send entries, but 
they represent larger libraries in 
different sections of the state, and 
such regional location may actual- 
ly achieve the chief purpose of the 
catalog. 








College Libraries in Texas 


Edna Earl Ryan and Opal Williams 


College libraries of today are 
veritable storehouses of culture. 
Ever since John Harvard gave his 
personal library of four hundred 
volumes and one-half of his estate 
L780, 17s, 2d to Harvard College 
in 1638, they have been serving 
the college faculties and students. 
Education has for its purpose the 
directing of one to the glories of 
the past, the dilemmas of today, 
and visions of the future. And 
through what avenues are these 
three facets of education realized? 
By books, of course. They speak, 
they travel—undimmed by time. 

A library’s book collection is its 
primary concern. Thus, it be- 
comes necessary that the librarian 
and the staff be ever alert to se- 
cure the right books for the right 
person. How large a collection 
is adequate for the college library 
is a question not solved as yet; 
however, it is known that it is not 
2lways the number of volumes but 
the suitability and quality of con- 
tents that count. 

From long experience it has 
been found that a college library 
generally concentrates its services 
within its own institution, consid- 
ering first its students. A great 
responsibility falls upon the in- 
structors in the student use of the 
library; they select the books that 
must serve as an adjunct to the 
texts used in the subjects that 
comprise the curriculum; and as 
scholars they make great demands 
on all the resources. Consequent- 
ly, one can almost conclude that 
the college library is as good as the 
faculty which it serves. 

The college library cannot func- 
tion at its best unless the librarian 
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and the staff realize that teaching 
of students is the first obligation 
of the college, and that the li- 
brary’s main objective is to be 
alert to classroom needs. The 
students using the library are a 
diverse group. There is the one 
obliged to go for a particular as- 
signment; the perfunctory student 
who uses the library through force 
of habit, and the general reader 
who is omnivorous in his selection 
of anything to read. Then there 
is that rare person, the real schol- 
ar. Each of these individuals must 
be supplied with the books pecu- 
liar to his taste or need. 

The services of eighty or more 
libraries in institutions of higher 
learning in Texas are given di- 
rectly or indirectly to readers. Di- 
rect service is given within the 
library or on the campus, while in- 
direct service is offered off the 
campus through another library, 
by the faculty serving extension 
classes or at centers of instruction, 
or by serving readers through the 
mail—if they are enrolled in cor- 
respondence courses, or if they 
find such service more convenient. 

Four kinds of service are gen- 
erally given by college libraries. 
These services are loan, reference, 
interlibrary loans to and from 
other libraries, and aid to the non- 
college borrowers. 

To provide the above services, 
the usual plans of organization of 
college libraries are of two types: 
A bookstack room containing 
books in compact storage, and 
books on open shelves as exempli- 
fied in the newer type of library 
which is constructed on the modu- 
lar plan. In the latter type of 
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building, the books may be shelved 
in a ribbon-like arrangement with 
tables and formal or informal 
chairs conveniently grouped into 
reading areas throughout’ the 
puilding. Such libraries are found 
on the campuses of Hardin-Sim- 
mons University, Tarleton State 
College, Lamar Technological Col- 
lege, and Rice Institute. 

The loan service to the college 
students, the faculty, and to non- 
registered patrons is for varying 
periods of time. The loan periods 
may be for fourteen days, seven 
days, or, if the books are reserved 
(restricted loans because of the 
great demand for their use by a 
large number of students), for one 
hour, two hours, overnight, or for 
two or three days. The books so 
reserved may be on closed or open 
shelves, or both, within the same 
library. 

Some college libraries require 
non-registered borrowers to make 
a small deposit for the use of li- 
brary materials, which may be re- 
funded when the borrower no 
longer wishes such services, while 
other libraries do not require such 
deposits. The majority of college 
libraries gladly invite readers to 
use books and other types of ma- 
terials within the building without 
formality. 

Library patrons of any age may 
avail themselves of library service 
in many college libraries, but the 
greatest number of readers in 
such libraries are young adults 
and older persons, depending upon 
the type of library. 

A great part of the service given 
by libraries falls under reference. 
This service may range from 
simply directing a reader to the 
location of an unabridged diction- 
ary to the location of microfilm 
machines where he may read news- 
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papers or magazines on film, or to 
assisting a senior English student 
to find material for a research pa- 
per on the exploration of outer 
space. A librarian giving refer- 
ence service may lead the student 
to use some non-book materials, 
such as literary records (Robert 
Frost’s reading some of his poet- 
try), a transcription of a presiden- 
tial inaugural address; television 
kinescopes of great plays, or books 
on microprint or microcards. 


Specialized services may be 
found in many college libraries. 
An example of such is that offered 
in a music room, where chamber 
music concerts are held, and books 
on music, scores, sheet music and 
other related musical materials 
are shelved. Some libraries con- 
tain small auditoriums where radio 
broadcasts are given; and individ- 
ual listening rooms or turn-tables 
are provided for those who wish to 
hear the great music masters. 
Also various types of audio-visual 
aids are frequently made available 
to scholars; for example, film- 
strips, motion pictures, tapes, pos- 
ters, and even original reproduc- 
tions of great artists which can be 
loaned to borrowers for enjoyment 
in their dormitory rooms or at 
home. 


Another important function is 
that of interlibrary loan service, 
through which students and fac- 
ulty members have access to the 
book and periodicals collections of 
the large and small libraries 
throughout the United States. 
Whenever possible, librarians un- 
hesitatingly provide this service. 
By mail or express, without too 
great an expense, the latest dis- 
sertation on a scientific subject, or 
a study of the work of an eight- 
eenth century author may be ob- 
tained within a few days for the 
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use of the reader. Frequently, 
genealogical works have been pro- 
vided by libraries on the Atlantic 
coast to an avid genealogist in a 
small college town in East Texas. 

Not least among the many serv- 
ices given by college libraries is 
that of aid to the continuance of 
the education of adults. This type 
of service has many facets. A fa- 
miliar sight in one college library 
is an elderly man borrowing books 
on India. His son has been sent 
there, and just the reading about 
India brings his son closer and 
promotes better understanding of 
the letters which the father re- 
ceives. 

The alumni of colleges receive 
attention whenever they call for 
service. By mail, books are sent 
within and without the state. Fre- 
quently, these loans entail a brisk 
correspondence until the reader is 


satisfied. These requests have 
often involved the planning of a 
club program, building a course of 
study for the fourth grade, or even 
planning a wedding! Satisfied 
alumni are important to each in- 
stitution. 


College libraries often offer edu- 
cation to adults who may be par- 
ticipants in Great Books programs, 
women in study clubs, men in serv- 
ice clubs, students in organized 
extension classes, or even to indi- 
viduals who may wish to keep 
abreast with progress in their 
chosen hobbies or who desire to 
become more proficient in their 
professions. Such people will find 
helpful assistance through the 
books, periodicals, monographs, 
pamphlets, government _ docu- 
ments, and other varied media 
which are in the college libraries 
of Texas. 


Construction on the new Archives and Library 


Building is progressing rapidly. 


The tentative 


completion date is October 17, 1960. 
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In the following words Governor 
Price Daniel, on March 9, pro- 
claimed the week of April 3-9 as 
Library Week in Texas. 

“The public libraries of our 
State play an integral part in 
the dissemination of informa- 
tion and learning to countless 
numbers of people. 

“Our libraries make accessible 
the accumulated experience of 
all mankind, from which present 
and future generations may de- 
rive the wisdom and _ under- 
standing vital to our national 
survival. 

“Freedom of the press and 
freedom to read are two of De- 
mocracy’s most cherished liber- 
ties. It is only through an en- 
lightened and educated public 
that our democratic way of life 
will be preserved and protected. 

“The development of lifetime 
reading habits is vital to the 
continuation of our society. 

“THEREFORE, I, as Gover- 
nor of Texas, do hereby desig- 
nate the week of April 3-9, 1960, 
as 

LIBRARY WEEK 


in Texas, and urge the citi- 
zens of this State to partici- 
pate in this significant en- 
deavor, to help provide a 
better - read, better - in- 
formed citizenry.” 

A joint venture of the National 
Book Committee and the American 
Library Association, Library 
Week is supported on the state 


Lower Photograph 


Standing behind Gov. Daniel, left to right: 


Piland, Miss MacDonald, Mrs 
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level by many library groups— 
professional and citizens—includ- 
ing the Texas Library Association 
and the Friends of Texas Librar- 
ies. 

Attending the ceremony, held in 
the Governor’s Reception Room as 
official representatives of the Na- 
tional Library Week Committee 
were Miss Helen L. MacDonald of 
Austin, Chairman of the Texas 
Citizens Committee and Ray Jane- 
way of Lubbock, President of the 
Texas Library Association. Other 
committee members _ attending 
were: Mrs. A. W. Nussbaum of 
Houston, President of the Friends 
of Texas Libraries; Mrs. A. R. 
Cauthorn of Del Rio, member of 
the Texas Library and Historical 
Commission; R. W. Pettway, im- 
mediate Past President of the 
Friends of Texas Libraries; Miss 
Frederica Killgore, Assistant Di- 
rector, Extension Loan Library, 
The University of Texas, and 
Chairman of the Texas Librarians 
Committee; Miss Ruth Junkin, Li- 
brary Consultant, Austin Public 
Schools; Mrs. Bess Ann Motley, 
Director of Rural Services, Texas 
State Library; Miss Lois Garver, 
Consultant in Library Services, 
Texas Education Agency; Mrs. 
Rita Piland, Jefferson County Li- 
brarian (Beaumont) ; Sam Suhler, 
Reference Librarian, Austin Pub- 
lic Library. Also present were 
Mary C. Rice, Librarian, Austin 
Public Library and Mrs. Harriet 
Reynolds, Director, Houston Pub- 
lic Library. 


Miss Junkin, Mrs. Nussbaum, Mrs. 


Motley, Sam Suhler, Mrs. Cauthorn, Ray Janeway, 


R. W. Pettway, Miss Killgore, and Mrs. Reynolds. 
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The following selection of no- 
table books from among those pub- 
lished during 1959 was made by 
the Notable Books Council of the 
Adult Services Division of the 
American Library Association. 
Miss Margaret Fulmer, Librarian, 
Public Library, Whittier, Califor- 
nia, President of the Division, and 
Miss Louise Keller, Librarian, 
Bowen Branch Library, Detroit 
Public Library, Chairman of the 
Notable Books Council, said of the 
list: 
Excellence of literary quality 
or content which stimulates 
or expands the knowledge of 
the general adult reader de- 
termined the selection of 49 
notable books of 1959 by the 
Notable Books Council. The 
Council made its selections 
after a year of careful read- 
ing and consideration, as- 
sisted by 35 participating li- 
braries from all sections of 
the United States. 

Amrine, Michael. The Great De- 

cision. Putnam. 

A history of the atomic bomb 

and the decision to use it. 
Anderson, William R. and Blair, 

Clay. Nautilus 90 North. World. 

Informal but authoritative ac- 

count of the submarine’s epoch- 

making achievement. 
Ashton-Warner, Sylvia. Spinster, 

A Novel. Simon & Schuster. 

An unusual character study of 

a Russian schoolteacher in New 

Zealand and her Maori pupils. 
Barzun, Jacques M. The House of 

Intellect. Harper. 

A wise and witty critique of 
American culture and values. 
Bernstein, Leonard. The Joy of 
Music. Simon & Schuster. 
The well-known conductor trans- 
mits his enthusiasm to the lis- 
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Notable Books of 1959 


tening reader. 

Bowen, Catherine D. Adventures 
of a Biographer. Little. 
Scholarship, humor and a joy of 
living make research an adven- 
ture for this author. 

Bridgman, Percy W. The Way 
Things Are. Harvard. 

The summing up of a lifetime 
of unorthodox delving into the 
whole field of knowledge. 

Brinton, Crane. A History of 
Western Morals. Harcourt. 

A discerning consideration of 
the moral problems of our so- 
ciety. 

Bruckberger, Raymond L. Image 
of America. Viking. 

A French priest’s readable and 
sympathetic viewpoint. 

Canaday, John. Mainstreams of 
Modern Art. Simon & Schuster 
(Holt, textbook ed.). 

Written by an unusually able 
art historian. 

Carter, Hodding. The Angry Scar. 
Doubleday. 

The social, political and _ eco- 
nomic aspects of the reconstruc- 
tion era in the South. 

Conant, James B. The Child, the 
Parent, and the State. Harvard. 
An interpretation of the findings 
stated in “The American High 
School Today,” which was pub- 
lished by McGraw. 

Cordell, Alexander. The Rape of 
the Fair Country. Doubleday. 
Eloquent story of Welsh miners 
of the 1830’s and their struggles 
for better working conditions. 

Davis, Burke. To Appomattoz. 
Rinehart. 

Vivid and authentic reconstruc- 
tion of the last nine days of the 
Confederacy. 

Drury, Allen. Advise and Consent. 
Doubleday. 

A fascinating and realistic novel 
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of the members of the U. S. Sen- 
ate, their friends, associates and 
enemies. 

Eliot, Alexander. 
sight. McDowell. 
Unusual and enriching discus- 
sion of the philosophy of art. 

Fleming, Peter. Siege at Peking. 


Sight and In- 


Harper. 

Dramatic description of the 
Boxer Rebellion. 

Gray, Jesse G. The Warriors. 


Harcourt. 

Revealing findings on the mass 

behavior of men at war. 
Griffith, Thomas. The Waist-High 

Culture. Harper. 

An evaluation of modern Amer- 

ican life with its emphasis on 

conformity and mediocrity. 


Guerard, Albert L. France, a 
Modern History. University of 
Michigan. 


A smoothly written, compre- 
hensive history from prehistoric 
times to the present. 

Guthrie, Tyrone. A Life in the 
Theatre. McGraw. 

The dedicated career of an in- 
fluential producer. 

Hart, Moss. Act One, an Auto- 
biography. Random House. 
Warm and penetrating story of 
the author’s youth and begin- 
nings in the theater. 

Howells, William W. Mankind in 
the Making, the Story of Human 
Evolution. Doubleday. 
Evolution presented as a con- 
quering of environment rather 
than an adjustment to it. 

Jenkins, Elizabeth. Elizabeth the 
Great. Coward-McCann. 

An intimate and revealing por- 
trait of Elizabeth I of England. 

Karsh, Yousuf. Portraits of Great- 

ness. Nelson. 
Outstanding photographs with 
perceptive comments on the sub- 
Jects. 

Kieran, John. Natural History of 
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New York City. Houghton. 
Based on 50 years of study and 
enjoyment of urban wild life. 

Krutch, Joseph W. Human Nature 
and the Human Condition. Ran- 
dom. 

An examination of modern man 
and the causes of his discontent. 

Lansing, Alfred. Endurance; 
Shackleton’s Incredible Voyage. 
McGraw. 

The 1914-1917 Antarctic expe- 
dition as described in diaries 
and personal interviews. 

Laurence, William L. Men 
Atoms. Simon & Schuster. 
The discovery, uses and the fu- 
ture of atomic energy. 

Leech, Margaret. In the Days of 
McKinley. Harper. 

Narrates an era of the American 
past which has implications for 
the present. 

McCarthy, Mary. The Stones of 
Florence. Harcourt. 

The greatness of Florence in 
text and pictures. 

MacLennan, Hugh. The Watch 
that Ends the Night. Scribner. 
The maturing of three adults in 
Montreal of the 30’s is told by 
one of Canada’s leading novel- 
ists. 

Mann, 
Knopf. 
Interpretive studies of Schiller, 
Goethe, Chekhov and Nietzsche. 

Matthiessen, Peter. Wildlife in 

America. Viking. 
Beautifully illustrated history of 
birds and animals that are van- 
ishing, with emphasis on the im- 
portance of conserving our na- 
tive fauna. 

Mattingly, Garrett. The Armada. 
Houghton. 

Events that led to the eventual 
defeat of the supposedly invin- 
cible fleet. 

Meeker, Oden. The Little World of 
Laos. Scribner. 


and 


Thomas. Last Essays. 
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A provocative, informal report 
on the political, economic, cul- 
tural and social life of a little- 
known people. 

Michener, James. 
dom House. 

A many-faceted tale of the Is- 
lands from their geological birth 
to the eve of statehood. 

Morison, Samuel E. John Paul 
Jones, a Sailor’s Biography. 
Little. 

His story and his times by a 
scholar of naval history. 

Ogburn, Charlton. The Marauders. 
Harper. 

A moving tribute to the men of 
the 1944 Burma campaign. 

Rama Rau, Santha. My Russian 
Journey. Harper. 

Everyday life in Russia as seen 
by the author, her husband and 
young son. 

Read, Herbert. A Concise History 
of Modern Painting. Praeger. 
The art of a complex period dis- 
cussed with authority. 

Russell, Bertrand. The Wisdom of 
the West. Doubleday. 

Concise, well-illustrated sum- 
mary of Western philosophy. 

Schlesinger, Arthur M., Jr. The 


Hawaii. Ran- 





Coming of the New 
Houghton. 

Skillful analysis of Roosevelt’s 
first two years as President. 
Tharp, Louise H. Adventurous 

Alliance. Little. 
The Agassiz family of Boston 
presented with skill and insight. 
Thomas, Elizabeth M. The Harm- 
less People. Knopf. 
The bushmen of the Kalahari 
Desert brought vividly to life. 
Thurber, James. The Years with 
Ross. Little. 
The creator-editor of The New 
Yorker portrayed nostalgically 
by an associate and friend. 
Ustinov, Peter. Add a Dash of 
Pity. Little. 
Short stories with a distinctive 
flair. 
Ward, Barbara. Five Ideas that 
Changed the World. Norton. 
A lively discussion of national- 
ism, industrialism, colonialism, 
internationalism and commu- 
nism. 
West, Morris L. The Devil’s Ad- 
vocate. Morrow. 
One man’s growth in humanity 
plotted with great credibility. 


Deal, 





Bookmobile 


The fifth bookmobile to be put 
into operation by the Rural Li- 
brary Service, Texas State Li- 
brary, began making the rounds in 
Callahan, Shackelford and Taylor 
Counties on a “get acquainted” 
tour, February 29. Actual “check- 
out” service began March 15 and 
will continue for one year. At that 
time the bookmobile will be shifted 
to another group of counties that 
have requested the service. 


Under the direction of Multi- 
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Number 5 


County librarian, Mrs. Carmen 
Hopkins, the big red and white 
“library on wheels” will service 
the small towns and rural com- 
munities of the multi-county area 
every two weeks. 

Also scheduled to participate in 
the state-wide program to im- 
prove library service in rural areas 
are Bandera, Kendall, Kerr and 
Gillespie counties. Service in this 
area is tentatively scheduled to 
begin March 28. 
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The following books are on ex- 
hibit at the State Library through 
the courtesy and cooperation of 
the publishers and the Children’s 
Book Council. 

Adler, Irving. Hot and cold. John 
Day Co. 1959. $3.00. 

Adrian, Mary. The fox hollow 
mystery. Hasting House. 1959. 
$2.75. 

Anderson, Doug. New things to 
draw and how to draw them. 
Dodd, Mead. 1959. $2.75. 

Anderson, Commander William R. 


First under the North Pole. 
World Publishing Co. 1959. 
$2.75. 
Armstrong, Richard. No time for 
tankers. John Day Co. 1959. 
$3.00. 


Asimov, Isaac. The clock we live 
on. Abelard-Schuman. 1959. 
$3.00. 

Atwater, Montgomery M. The ski 
lodge mystery. Random House. 
1959. $2.95. 

Baker, Charlotte. Little brother. 
David McKay. 1959. $2.50. 
Becker, Beril. Mechanical man. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 1959. $2.95. 
Bendick, Jeanne. The first bvok of 


ships. Franklin Watts. 1959. 
$1.95. 

Benson, Mildred. Quarry ghost. 
Dodd, Mead. 1959. $2.75. 


Bleeker, Sonia. The Eskimo. Wil 
liam Morrow. 1959. $2.50. 
Boynick, David K. Pioneers in 
petticoats. Thomas Y. Crowell. 

1959. $3.00. 

Breetveld, Jim. Getting to know 
Lebanon. Coward-McCann. 1959. 
$2.50. 

Butters, Dorothy Gilman. Witch’s 
silver. Macrae-Smith. 1959. 
$2.95. 

Caldwell, John C. Let’s visit Ko- 
rea. John Day. 1959. $2.95. 
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Caudill, Rebecca. Schoolroom in 


the parlor. John C. Winston. 
1959. $2.95. 
Chaplan, Lucille. Elephant for 


rent. Little Brown. 1959. $3.00. 

Clark, Roger W. Ride the white 
tiger. Little, Brown. 1959. 
$3.00. 

Clymer, Eleanor and Erlich, Lil- 
lian. Modern American career 
women. Dodd, Mead. 1959. 
$3.00. 

Collin-Smith, Joyce. Jeremy Cra- 
ven. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 1959. 


$3.25. 

Cooke, David C. Better baseball 
for boys. Dodd, Mead. 1959. 
$2.50 


Cooke, David C. Bomber planes 
that made history. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 1959. $2.50. 

Daem, Mary. Lucky lure at Arrow 


Point. Abelard-Schuman. 1959. 
$2.75. 

Dahl, Borghild. Stowaway _ to 
America. E. P. Dutton. 1959. 
$3.00. 

Degnan, James L. Submarine! 


Dodd, Mead. 1959. $2.75. 
Denker, Henry. That first Easter. 

Thomas Y. Crowell. 1959. $3.00. 
de Regniers, Beatrice Schenk. The 


snow party. Pantheon. 1959. 
$2.75. 
Dodge, Bertha S. Plants that 


changed the world. Little, 
Brown. 1959. $3.50. 

Eisenberg, Azriel. Voices from the 
past. Abelard-Schuman. 1959. 
$2.75. 

Emery, Anne. Dinny Gordv% 
freshman. Macrae-Smith. 1959. 
$2.95. 

Epstein, Beryl and Epstein, Sam. 
The first book of maps and 
globes. Franklin Watts, Inc. 
1959. $1.95. 

Evarts, Hal G. Jedediah Smith. 
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G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1959. 
$3.00. 

Fenton, Carroll Lane. Wild folk at 
the seashore. John Day Co. 
1959. $3.50. 

Finney, Gertrude E. Life is a jour- 
ney. Longmans, Green and Co. 
1959. $3.50. 

Fischer, Hans. Puss in 
Harcourt, Brace and Co. 
$3.00. 

Fraser, Beatrice and Fraser, Fer- 
rin. A song is born. Little, 
Brown. 1959. $2.50. 

Freeman, Mae and Freeman, Ira. 
You will go to the mcon. Ran- 
dom House. 1959. $1.95. 

Gage, Wilson. The secret of Cross- 
bone Hill. World Publishing Co. 
1959. $2.95. 

Gardner, Lillian S. Sal Fisher at 
Girl Scout Camp. Franklin 
Watts. 1959. $2.75. 

George, Jean. My side of the moun- 
tain. E. P. Dutton. 1959. $3.00. 


boots. 


1959. 


Hallowell, Priscilla. The long- 
nosed princess. Viking. 1959. 
$2.00. 


Hammond, Diana. Let’s go to a 
hospital. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1959. $1.95. 

Hammond, Winifred G. Elephant 
cargo. Coward-McCann, Inc. 
1959. $2.75. 

Hahn, Emily. Around the world 
with Nellie Bly. Houghton, Mif- 
flin Co. 1959. $1.95. 


Hastings, Evelyn. Big new school. 


Follett Publishing Co. 1959. 
$1.08. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel. The geld- 
en touch. McGraw Hill. 1959. 
$2.50. 

Henry, Marguerite. Mu'ey-ears 
nobody’s dog. Rand McNally. 
1959. $2.75. 


Hicks, Clifford B. First boy on the 
moon. John C. Winston. 1959. 
$2.95. 
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Hogan, Inez. The littlest bear. E, 
P. Dutton. 1959. $2.50. 

Holbrook, Sabra. The Virgin Is. 
lands, U.S.A. Coward-McCann. 
1959. $2.50. 

Hooper, Byrd. Beef for Beaure-. 
gard! G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1959. $3.00. 

Hyde, Margaret O. Off into space! 
McGraw-Hill. 1959. $2.50. 

Irwin, Keith Gordon. The romance 


of chemistry. Viking. 1959. 
$3.75. 
Johnston, Johanna and Harris, 


Martin. What does a policeman 
do? Dodd Mead. 1959. $2.50. 

Joy, Charles R. Island in the des- 
ert: the cha'lenge of the Nile. 
Coward- McCann, Ine. 1959. 
$2.50. 

Jukes, J. D. The story of Zeta, 
man-made sun. Abelard-Schu- 
man. 1959. $2.75. 

Kent, Louise Andrews. He went 
with Champlain. Houghton Mif- 
flin. 1959. $3.50. 

Kjelgaard, Jim. Stormy. Holiday 
House. 1959. $2.95. 

Lawrence, Mildred. The questing 
heart. Harcourt, Brace and Co. 
1959. $3.00. 

Leach, Maria. The thing at the 
foot of the bed and other scary 
ta’es. World Publishing Co. 
1959. $2.95. 

Lenski, Lois. Little Sioux girl. J. 
B. Lippincott. 1958. $2.75. 
Lent, Henry B. Men at work on 
the West Coast. G. P. Putnam’s 

Sons. 1959. $3.00. 

Lincoln, Martha and Torrey, Kath- 
arine. Workshop of your own. 
Houghton Mifflin. 1959. $2.50. 

Lines, Kathleen. A ring of tales. 
Franklin Watts, Ine. 1959. 
$3.95. 

Ludovici, L. I. The world of the 
microscope. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1959. $2.95. 
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McCormick, Wilfred. The proud 
champions. David McKay. 1959. 
$3.00. 

McDonald, Gerald D. A way of 
knowing. Thomas Y. Crowell. 
1959. $3.50. 

McKown, Robin. Marie Curie. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 1959. $2.50. 

Malcolmson, Anne. Miracle plays. 
Houghton Mifflin. 1959. $3.00. 

Marokvia, Mireille. Jannot, a 
French rabbit. J. B. Lippincott. 
1959. $3.00. 

Mason, Miriam. Mr. Meadow lark. 
Hasting House. 1959. $2.75. 
Meyer, Edith Patterson. Cham- 
pions of peace. Little Brown. 

1959. $3.50. 

Miner, Lewis S. Front lines and 
headlines. Julian Messner, Inc. 
1959. $2.95. 

Montgomery, Rutherford G. The 
golden stallicn’s adventure at 
Redstone. Little, Brown. 1959. 
$3.00. 

Montgomery, Rutherford. A sad- 
dlebag of tales. Dodd, Mead. 

3.00. 

Montross, Lynn. 
the Revolution. 
flin. 1959. $1.95. 

Moore, Lilian. Tony the pony. 
McGraw-Hill. 1959. $3.25. 
Morton, Duryea. Who lives in a 
field. Coward- McCann. 1959. 

$3.00. 

Mulcahy, Lucille. The blue marsh- 
mallow mountains. Thomas Nel- 
son and Sons. 1959. $2.95. 


North, Sterling. Thoreau of Wal- 
den Pond. Houghton Mifflin. 
1959. $1.95. 


Norton, Andre. The beast master. 
Harcourt, Brace and Co. 1959. 
$3.00. 


Norton, Natalie. A little old man. 
Rand McNally. 1959. $2.75. 


Washington and 
Houghton Mif- 
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Oberjohann, Heinrich. My best 
friends are apes. E. P. Dutton. 
1959. $2.95. 


O’Clery, Helen. The mystery of 


Black Sod Point. Franklin 
Watts. 1959. $2.95. 

Ogilvie, Elisabeth. How wide the 
heart. McGraw Hill. 1959. 
$3.00. 


Parsons, Tom. Boys’ bock of out- 
board boating. Macmillan. 1959. 
$2.50. 

Parsons, Tom. Find a career in 
journalism. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1959. $2.75. 

Paschal, Nancy. Name the day. 
Westminster Press. 1959. $2.95. 

Paschel, Herbert P. The first book 
of color. Franklin Watts, Inc. 
1959. $1.95. 

Pearl, Richard M. 1001 questions 
answered about the mineral 


kingdom. Dodd, Mead. 1959. 
$6.00. 
Peterson, Barbara and Peterson, 


Russell. Whitefoot mouse. Hol- 
iday House. 1959. $2.50. 

Pilkington, Roger. How boats go 
uphill. Abelard-Schuman. 1959. 
$2.50. 

Pine, Tillie S. and Levine, Joseph. 
Sounds all around. MeGraw- 
Hill. 1959. $2.50. 

Pine, Tillie S. and Levine, Joseph. 
Water all around. McGraw-Hill. 
1959. $2.50. 

Potter, Miriam Clark. Queer, dear 
Mrs. Goose. J. B. Lippincott. 
1959. $2.75. 

Price, Christine. 
mountain. Longmans, 
1959. $2.75. 


Price, Olive. River boy. Westmin- 
ster Press. 1959. $2.95. 

Puttcamp, Rita. The _ singing 
bridge. Friendship Press. 1959. 
$2.95. 


David and the 
Green. 
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Rand, Ann and Rojankovsky, Fed- 
dor. The little river. Harcourt, 
Brace and Co. 1959. $2.95. 


Rendina, Laura Cooper. Trudi. 
Little, Brown. 1959. $3.00. 


Rich, Louise Dickinson. The first 
book of the early settlers. Frank- 


lin Watts, Inc. 1959. $1.95. 

Rose, Gerald. How St. Francis 
tamed the wolf. Harcourt, 
Brace. 1959. $2.75. 


Rosenfield, Bernard. Let’s go to 
the capitol. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1959. $1.95. 

Ross, Geraldine. Stop it Moppit! 
McGraw-Hill. 1959. $2.25. 

Russell, W. Clark. The wreck of 
the Grosvenor. Dodd, Mead. 
1959. $3.50. 

Scheinfeld, Amran. Why you are 
you. Abelard-Schuman. 1959. 
$3.50. 

Schemberger, Irene N. Tom’s big 
strike. Follett Publishing Co. 
1959. $2.85. 

Schiffer, Don. The first book of 
basketball. Franklin Watts, Inc. 
1959. $1.95. 

Schoor, Gene. Mickey Mantle of 
the Yankees. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1959. $2.95. 

Seredy, Kate. The tenement tree. 
Viking. 1959. $3.00. 

Seraillier, Ina. The silver sword. 
Criterion Books. 1959. $3.50. 

Slavita, Chana. Let’s go to a bal- 
let. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1959. 
$1.95. 

Snyder, Louis L. The first book of 
the Soviet Union. Franklin 
Watts, Inc. 1959. $1.95. 


Sootin, Laura. Let’s go to a zoo. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1959. 
$1.95. 


Steele, William O. Andy Jackson’s 
water well. Harcourt, Brace and 
Co. 1959. $2.75. 
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Steinberg, Alfred. Daniel Web. 
ster. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1959, 
$2.50. 

Stinetorf, Louise A. Musa the 
shoemaker. J. B. Lippincott. 
1959. $3.00. 

Summers, James L. Tougher than 
you think. Westminster. 1959, 
$2.95. 

Sykes, Jo. Wolf dog of Ambush 
Canyon. John C. Winston. 1959. 
$2.95. 

Thomas, Henry. Theodore Roose- 
velt. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1959. 
$2.00. 

Tichenor, Tom. Folk plays for 
puppets. Abingdon Press. 1959. 
$2.25. 


Tor, Regina. Getting to know 
Greece. Coward-McCann. 1959. 
$2.50. 

Uchida, Yoshiko. The promised 
year. Harcourt, Brace. 1959. 
$3.00. 


Unwin, Nora 8S. Poquito, the little 
Mexican duck. David McKay. 
1959. $2.75. 

Vasiliu. Everything is somewhere. 
John Day. 1959. $2.75. 

Verne, Jules. A journey to the 
centre of the earth. Dodd, Mead. 
1959. $3.50. 

Viertel, Violette and Viertel, John. 
Xingu. Macmillan. 1959. $2.75. 

Von Sanden, Walter. Ingo, the 
story of my otter. Longmans, 
Green. 1959. $2.50. 

Voorhoeve, Rudolf. Harimau. John 
Day Co., 1959. $2.95. 

Vreeken, Elizabeth. The boy who 
would not say his name. Follett 
Publishing Co. 1959. $1.08. 


Waite, Helen E. Valiant compan- 
ions, Helen Keller and Anne Sul- 
livan Macy. Macrae - Smith. 
1959. $2.95. 


Walters, Hugh. Menace from the 
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moon. Criterion Books. 1959. 
$3.50. 
Watts, Mabel. Everyone waits. 


Abelard-Schuman. 1959. $2.75. 

West, Wallace. Find a career in 
electronics. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1959. $2.75. 

Wheeler, Opal. Peter Tschaikow- 
sky and the Nutcracker Ballet. 
E. P. Dutton. 1959. $3.50. 

Wilcox, Don. Castle on the cam- 
pus. Little Brown. 1959. $3.00. 

Williams, Jay and Abrashkin, Ray- 
mond. Danny Dunn and the 
weather machine. McGraw-Hill. 
1959. $2.95. 

Williams-Ellis, Amabel. Man and 
the good earth. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1959. $2.00. 

Williams-Ellis, Amabel. The wn- 
known ocean. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1959. $2.00. 

Wilson, Hazel. The red dory. Lit- 
tle Brown. 1959. $3.00. 

Winders, Gertrude Hecker. Sam 
Colt and his gun. John Day. 
1959. $3.00. 
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Wohlrabe, Raymond and Krusch, 
Werner. The land and people of 
Venezuela. J. B. Lippincott. 
1959. $2.95. 

Wolfe, Louis. Let’s go to a city 
hall. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1959. 
$1.95. 

Worcester, Donald. Lone hunter 
and the wild horses. Henry Z. 
Walck, Inc. 1959. $2.75. 


Young, Miriam. 
Harcourt, Brace and Co. 
$3.00. 


Zaidenberg, Arthur. How to draw 
dogs, cats, and horses. Abelard- 
Schuman. 1959. $3.00. 

Zarchy, Harry. Using electronics. 
Thomas Y. Crowell. 1958. $2.50. 

Zemach, Harve. Small boy is lis- 
tening. Houghton Mifflin. 1959. 
$2.75. 


Ziegler, Elsie Rief. The face in 
the stone. Longmans, Green and 
Co. 1959. $2.75. 

The little donkey. 
1959. $2.50. 


Marco’s choice. 
1959. 


Zinger, Oleg. 
McGraw-Hill. 
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1960 Newbery-Caldecott Awards 


Joseph Krumgold and Marie 
Hall Ets were acclaimed today as 
the recipients of the 1960 New- 
bery and the Caldecott Medals, 
for the most distinguished chil- 
dren’s books published in 1959. 
Announcement of the awards came 
from the New York office of Fred- 
eric G. Melcher, donor of the 
medals. Elizabeth Burr made the 
announcement as Chairman of the 
Newbery-Caldecott Awards Com- 
mittee of the Children’s Services 
Division which selects the award- 
winning books on behalf of the 
American Library Association. 


The John Newbery Medal, given 
annually since 1922 for “the most 
distinguished contribution to 
American literature for children,” 
goes to Joseph Krumgold for Onion 
John published by the Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. The Randolph 
Caldecott Medal, awarded since 
1938 to the artist of the year’s 
“most distinguished American pic- 
ture book,” was won by Marie Hall 
Ets for Nine Days to Christmas, 
published by The Viking Press, 
Inc. Mrs. Ets wrote the story in 
collaboration with Aurora Labas- 


tida, Children’s Librarian of the. 


Benjamin Franklin Library in 
Mexico City. 


These medals are the highest 
honor awarded creators of chil- 
dren’s books. Selection is made by 
school and children’s librarians 
representative of different areas of 
the United States, but announce- 
ment of the awards is eagerly 
awaited by all who concern them- 
selves with children’s reading. The 
medals will be presented at the 
Children’s Book Awards banquet 
on Tuesday, June 21, at the Queen 
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Elizabeth Hotel in Montreal, Can- 
ada, during the joint Conference 
of the American and Canadian Li- 
brary Associations. 


Joseph Krumgold has twice dis- 
tinguished himself in the area of 
American children’s literature as 
he was awarded the Newbery 
medal in 1952 for. . . And Now 
Miguel, making this the first time 
that anyone has received it more 
than once. Mr. Krumgold has also 
won acclaim in the field of docu- 
mentary films, for his have a qual- 
ity that places them above the 
mere statement of facts on film. 
At this time he is engaged in pro- 
ducing a new American Heritage 
series for CBS-Television related 
to the Civil War period. 


Although he was born and grew 
up near New York, his work has 
carried him to many parts of the 
world. He is now living with his 
wife and son at Shiloh Farm, their 
home near Hope, New Jersey. It 
is from this setting and its people 
that he drew his inspiration for 
Onion John. 


Onion John is the story of 
twelve-year-old Andy who lives in 
Serenity, a _ typically American 
town, and of his deep friendship 
with Onion John, occupant of the 
city dump. Onion John’s old world 
roots and ways as well as his ac- 
quaintance with charms to influ- 
ence nature’s whimsies, make him 
a living anachronism to the town’s 
citizenry. It tells too of Andy’s 
relationship with his father, for 
between them is love, but also the 
eternal conflict of the parent’s de- 
sire to relive life in the child, posi- 
tive that it will result in a richer 
life for the boy. Onion John with 
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basic wisdom resolves this conflict 
to perfection. 

Runners-up for the Newbery 
Medal are: Joan George for My 
Side of the Mountain, E. P. Dutton 
& Co.; Gerald Johnson for Amer- 
wa Is Born, William Morrow & 
Co.; Carol Kendall for The Gam- 
mage Cup, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


The recipient of the Caldecott 
Medal, Marie Hall Ets, spent her 
childhood near Wisconsin’s great 
north woods where she developed 
a feeling for woodland creatures 
often reflected in her books. At 
the age of seven, her talents as an 
artist were recognized and train- 
ing in this field followed. During 
World War I she became inter- 
ested in social work which she did 
for children both here and in 
Czechoslovakia. 

Marie Ets has lived in a number 


of places since 1954, among them 
Mexico, which is the setting for 





Nine Days to Christmas. This is 
a delightful story of a little girl of 
Mexico City who is now old enough 
to have her own posada, one of the 
parties held for nine days to herald 
the coming of Christmas. In her 
drawings Mrs. Ets has used clean, 
expressive lines and only a few 
colors with gray wash for back- 
ground which intensifies as day 
fades, but the effect is one of bril- 
liance and color. The pictures 
carry their own story and in them 
she has caught not only the special 
aura of anticipated holiday, but of 
Mexico City’s vibrancy and move- 
ment. She now lives in New York 
City where she devotes her time to 
creating books for children. 

Runners-up for the Caldecott 
Medal are: Adrienne Adams for 
Houses from the Sea, by Alice E. 
Goudey, Charles Scribner’s Sons; 
and Maurice Sendak for Moon 
Jumpers, by Janice May Udry, 
Harper & Brothers. 





New Friends Award 


The Friends of the Dallas Pub- 
lic Library have added an impor- 
tant prize of $500 to the 1959 
Texas Institute of Letters awards. 
The prize was presented at the 
annual awards banquet in Houston 
on March 4 to David L. Miller’s 
Modern Science and Human Free- 
dom (University of Texas Press) 
as “the book making the most sig- 
nificant contribution to knowledge, 
of the kind disseminated as a pri- 
mary service by libraries, by a 
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Texas writer.” Dr. Miller is Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, having served on 
the faculty since 1934. 


By extending their creative en- 
ergy and interest outside of Dallas 
to foster Texas culture, the Dallas 
Friends have established an an- 
nual award which can enrich and 
benefit the writers, the libraries 
and the cultural consciousness of 
Texas. 





CONTRIBUTORS 


JOHN HOLMES JENKINS III, 
“The Seal of Texas,” and JAIME 
S. PLATON, “The Spanish Ar- 
chives of Laredo,” are archives as- 
sistants at the Texas State Ar- 
chives. 


KATHERINE HART, “The 
Bonham Project of the Austin- 
Public Library. 


LLERENA FRIEND, “The 
Union Catalog of Texiana,” is li- 
brarian of the Barker Texas His- 


tory Center at the University of 
Texas. : 


EDNA EARL RYAN, “College | 
Libraries in Texas,” was formerly | 
documents librarian and assistant 
cataloger at East Texas State Col- 7 
lege in Commerce. 


OPAL WILLIAMS, “College Li- 
braries in Texas,” is head librarian 
at East Texas State College in 
Commerce. 
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